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Delphi is a place which most tourists in Greece visit. The oracle of Apollo has an obvious 
fascination for us, but understanding the place is difficult. The diligent visitor might turn for 
guidance to one of the standard histories of Greece, but unfortunately they only mention 
Delphi from time to time in the course of their narratives and do not pause to consider, as I 
want to do, Delphi as an institution. Many visitors will therefore consult a guide-book. One 
of the best of these, the Blue Guide, starts with the statutory purple passage about the 
picturesqueness of Delphi (an attitude to landscape which goes back to the nineteenth 
century): the towering rocks and the mountains, while 'the view down the sacred plain to 
Itea, with its myriad olive-trees, is not the least of the delights which make Delphi the goal 
of countless excursions every day of the year 1 . More helpfully, the guide-book has a synopsis 
of the history of Delphi and also an account of the operation of the oracle. The priestess of 
the oracle, the Pythia, purified herself and: 

munching a laurel leaf, took her seat upon the tripod, which was placed over the 
chasm in the Adyton. Intoxicated by the exhalations from the chasm, she uttered 
incoherent sounds, which were interpreted in hexameter verse by a poet in waiting. 
The interpretation, which was always obscure and frequently eguivocal, was handed 
over to the enquirer, who not seldom returned more mystified than he had come. 

This view of the roles of the Pythia and of the attendant 'prophets' is very widespread, but it 
succeeds in making Delphi completely baffling. How can one understand the gibberings of 
an intoxicated priestess? Why on earth should people consult Delphi if they generally went 
away more mystified than they had come? 

In tackling this problem, I shall focus on the period that runs roughly from the seventh 
century down to the Persian Wars in the early fifth century B.C., when the role of Delphi is 
well attested in the work of the historian Herodotus. (All otherwise unattributed quotations 
come from him.) Herodotus was not interested in the procedures of consultation or in 
theories about how the inspiration of the Pythia worked (for information on this we have to 
turn to the works of Plutarch, writing in the late first century A.D.), but it is clear that the 
Pythia did not chew laurel, was not in fact intoxicated by vapours and did not talk complete 
gibberish. There were various ancient explanations of how the Pythia was able to prophesy, 
but the crucial point is that Herodotus, like almost all other Greeks, accepted that Delphi did 
work; Delphi was a source of authority lying outside the ordinary city-states. Delphi, 
however, was there to be consulted, not to lead. And so we need to start our investigation 



of the role of Delphi in Greek society not with Delphi itself but with the needs of Greek 
society. 


An African oracle 

As a preliminary, though, it may be helpful to open our eyes by looking briefly at the needs 
that divination satisfies in another (modern) society. Here our guide is a book written by the 
British anthropologist Evans-Pritchard about the oracles of the Azande of the Southern 
Sudan (Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande). He lived for some time with the 
Azande, investigating in person how their system of oracles worked. The most important of 
these oracles was the 'poison oracle'. When a man had an important decision to make or 
wanted to discover the truth about a current situation, he would consult this oracle. Special 
poison was carefully administered to a fowl and the problem was put to the oracle. For 
example, in a case of suspected adultery, the poison oracle was asked to kill the fowl if the 
suspect was guilty and to spare it if the person was innocent. A second test was then carried 
out on another bird to confirm the first test. 

The Azande oracles played an important role in decision-making. Because Evans-Pritchard 
actually participated in the oracular sessions, he was able to show that it was quite wrong to 
project our scepticism on to the Azande. As he says, 'no important venture is undertaken 
without authorisation of the poison oracle. In important collective undertakings, in all crises 
of life, in all serious legal disputes, in all matters seriously affecting individual welfare, in 
short, on all occasions regarded by Azande as dangerous or socially important, the activity is 
preceded by consultation of the poison oracle.' Was Delphi like this? 

The basic purpose of the Delphic oracle is explicitly stated in the early sixth century Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, which gives an account of Apollo's foundation of the oracle. Apollo explains 
that he wished to build an oracular temple for people from all over Greece 'to whom I could 
give unfailing advice through the prophetic responses in the rich temple' (247-53). When his 
plan came to fruition he told his first officials that they would 'know the plans of the 
immortals, by whose will you will always be honoured for all days' (480-5). Delphi was to 
give advice to the Greeks, advice which would be unfailing because of the oracle's access to 
the plans of the immortal gods. 

The Greeks, like the Azande, sought advice from their oracle on a wide range of problems. 
For information about particular enquiries our sources are naturally biased in favour of the 
major enquiries by cities, but it is clear that private individuals also travelled to Delphi to 
seek advice from the god before undertaking a particularly important venture. For 
convenience, the enquiries may be divided into three overlapping categories, the personal, 
the religious and the political. 



'Shall I marry?' 


Plutarch gives a list of the questions put to the oracle which illustrates the range of personal 
problems. People ask 'if they shall be victorious, if they shall marry, if it is to their advantage 
to sail, to farm, to go abroad 1 . Of course not everyone who was considering marriage or 
farming or travel went to Delphi; most such decisions would not have been difficult to take, 
but Delphi was always there in case of need. Thus when Miltiades of Athens was asked by a 
Thracian tribe, the Dolonkoi (who were acting on the advice of Delphi), to be in charge of 
their affairs, 'he immediately went to Delphi to ask the oracle if he should do what the 
Dolonkoi asked of him' (6.34-6). How else could he be sure that such a momentous step was 
the right one for him? 

Many of the questions put to Delphi arose out of specifically religious problems. For 
example, in the fourth century the Athenians were uncertain what action to take over the 
sacred land of the Eleusinian goddesses which had been impiously put to cultivation. Should 
they expel the farmers, or charge them rent for the profit of the goddesses? They asked 
Delphi to decide. Ritual purification, especially of murderers, such as Orestes, was also a 
speciality of Apollo. This did not necessarily take place at Delphi, but Apollo gave advice, 
directly or indirectly. At Athens there was a board of three civic officials, known as 
Pythochrestoi, who were responsible for expounding the ancestral lore if, for example, a 
servant had been killed by burglars. They were selected by Delphi, but they did not refer to 
the oracle themselves on individual cases. Direct consultation of Delphi did, however, take 
place. After the battle of Thermopylae, the Spartans received an oracle from Delphi telling 
them to seek reparation from Xerxes for the killing of their king Leonidas and to accept 
whatever he offered (8.114). 

Political problems 

In addition to these religious problems, cities often appealed to Delphi if they faced some 
more general political problem. For example, the city of Cyrene in North Africa fell into 
misfortune because of strife in its royal family: 'they sent people to Delphi to ask how they 
should order their affairs so as to achieve the best form of government' (4.161). There might 
also be difficulties with one's neighbours. In response to Aeginetan attacks on Attica, the 
Athenians were about to take counter-measures, when they received 'an oracle from Delphi 
that they should hold back for thirty years and then in the thirty-first year after the 
Aeginetans had started the trouble, they should consecrate a piece of ground to Aeacus (an 
Aeginetan hero) and declare war against the Aeginetans' (5.89). 'Natural' disasters, such as 
plague or drought, were also problems which often faced Greek cities. The island of Thera 
once suffered from a seven-year drought which caused all the trees on the island bar one to 
wither up. The Therans therefore consulted the oracle and were told to found a colony in 
North Africa, which they had in fact been told to do before (4. 151). Indeed it was standard 



practice if someone thought of founding a colony to seek Delphic advice. It was thought 
peculiar and foolish that Dorieus, when debarred from succeeding to the Spartan throne, 
took a body of men to found a colony 'without previously consulting the Delphic oracle on a 
suitable site or observing any of the customary practices' (5.42). His settlement failed. 

A wide range of personal, religious and political problems was thus put to Delphi, but the 
question for us still remains, why? Why did the intelligent, rational Greeks not think about 
these problems for themselves and reach their own decisions? Oracular decision-making is 
surely unnecessary and stupid. It might help us to break this prejudice of ours if we turn 
again to the Azande poison oracle. Evans-Pritchard, who lived with the Azande, writes: 

'I always kept a supply of poison for the use of my household and neighbours and we 
regulated our affairs in accordance with the oracle's decisions. I may remark that I found 
this as satisfactory a way of running my house and my affairs as any other I know of'. We too 
might have found that the Greek system actually worked for us. It will certainly help us to 
appreciate the need for it if we realize that the problems put to it were of singular difficulty. 
Those involved had formulated the problem and thought about it so far as they could, but 
how could the Athenians decide what to do about the sacred land? If they took the wrong 
decision, the goddesses would be angry. How could Miltiades be sure that he should 
emigrate, or the Therans know what action to take over a drought? The imponderables 
were too great. 

But which wooden wall? 

The actions of the Athenians faced with the threat of Persian invasion in 481 B.C. will 
illustrate these points (7.140-4). The Athenians, being prepared to listen to the oracle's 
advice, had sent envoys to Delphi, who listened with great dismay to a terrifying prophecy 
warning them to flee from the Persians to the world's end. The envoys were about to 
abandon themselves to despair when a distinguished Delphian advised them to seek 
another oracle. As suppliants, therefore, the envoys begged Apollo for a more favourable 
prophecy. 

Thereupon the Pythia uttered her second prophecy, which ran as follows: 

Not wholly can Pallas win the heart of Olympian Zeus. 

Though she prays him with many words and all her subtlety; 

Yet will I speak to you this other word, as firm as adamant: 

Though all else shall be taken with ill the bounds of Cecrops 
And the valley of the holy mountain of Cithaeron. 

Yet Zeus the all-seeing grants to Athena's prayer 

That the wooden wall only shall not fall, but help you and your children. 



But await not the host of horses and foot coming from Asia. 

Nor be still, but turn your back and withdraw from the foe. 

Truly a day will come when you will meet him face to face. 

Divine Salamis, you will bring death to women's sons 

When the corn is scattered, or the harvest gathered in. (7.141) 

The envoys were heartened by this second oracle and returned with it to Athens. They then 
reported the oracle to the assembly where a debate took place. There two incompatible 
interpretations were offered of the oracle. Some of the older men took the oracle to mean 
that the Acropolis would be saved by a 'wooden wall 1 , as in the old days, but others argued 
that the 'wooden wall' referred to ships which would save Athens. The difficulty with this 
interpretation was the last two lines, which the professional (but unofficial) oracle- 
interpreters understood to mean an Athenian defeat at Salamis. In their opinion the 
Athenians should abandon Attica altogether. Themistocles, however, suggested that 
because the oracle called Salamis 'divine' the defeat would not be Athenian but Persian; 
therefore the Athenians should make preparations to fight the invaders at sea. The 
Athenians were convinced by his interpretation and 'decided after the debate on the oracle 
to take the god's advice and to meet the invader at sea with all the force they possessed, 
and with any other Greeks who were willing to join them'. 

Divine knowledge and human intelligence 

This incident shows very clearly the roles of human intelligence and the divine will in the 
context of oracles. The Athenians had identified a problem which they were uncertain how 
to handle. The first oracle was too black, but rather than disregard it, the envoys repeated 
their question to the oracle, hoping to persuade the gods as suppliants to give them a more 
kindly prophecy. As the second oracle makes clear, they had tried to sway the will of Zeus. 
This reference to the will of Zeus reminds us that the oracles of Apollo were based, as the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo said, on knowledge of the will of the immortal gods. The 
application of human intelligence was continued in the debate in the Athenian assembly as 
to the meaning of the oracle. It was crucially important to establish what the advice of the 
oracle actually was. Careful and logical arguments were deployed. Though the proponents 
of the wooden walls on the Acropolis maintained their interpretation (and met their deaths 
for it at the hands of the Persians - 8.51-5), Themistocles' argument won the day because it 
succeeded in accounting for the whole text of the oracle. Through Themistocles' policy the 
Greeks went on to defeat the Persians at the battle of Salamis. The Delphic oracle had 
succeeded in mediating to mortals the knowledge and advice of the gods. 

An edited extract from Greek Religion and Society (edited by P. E. Easterling and J. V. Muir), 
to be published by Cambridge University Press in summer, 1985. 
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